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That's the number of 

Japanese between 6 and 

18 years of age who took 
their own lives from April 2017 to 
March 2018 (the Japanese financial 
year), 5 more than the previous year. 
This total is the highest for 30 years, 
and has provoked many reactions. The 
authorities have promised to set up a 
system shortly to detect children who are 
at high risk, and to launch a campaign to 
heighten awareness of the problem. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 
Goto, Nagasaki Prefecture 


(© iic Recher 


Night has fallen and people are gathering in this carpark to take part in a посцита! game of petanque. This 
sport is increasing in popularity in the archipelago, and is even giving gateball - a game that's very popular 
with Japanese people of a certain age that needs to be played on a special court - a run for its money. That's 
not the case with petanque, which still offers йз participants the same friendly conviviality. 


ceocraPHy The island 
that vanished 


Situated to the north of Hokkaido, 


he isle of Esanbe Hanakita Kojima, 


which has never appeared on 
Japanese maps, now never will. At a 
height of 1.4 metres above sea level, 
it was uninhabited, but it had been 


urveyed and given а name in 2014 


However, in October 2018 local 
esidents noticed that it has 


vanished 


ECONOMY Time for major 
projects 


In the interests of rebooting the economy, 


but also wanting to upgrade existing 
infrastructure, Prime Minister Abe Shinzo 
hopes to raise large sums of money to 


carry out major construction projects. He's 


counting on a support package of 10,000 
billion yen (77.3 billion euros) to achieve 
his objective. This decision is not 
unrelated to the recent earthquakes in 
Osaka and Hokkaido. 


pila |apancsebakery's newest release: 
ШЕШ ochi with red bean! 


Dr S 


Wagashi Japanese Bakery 

Unit 1C Connaught Business Centre 

6-14 Malham Rd London SE23 1AG 
salestewagashi-uk.com 
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www.es.zoomjapon.info 


www.zoomjapon.info 


Coverage of 
4 markets in 1 magazine 


Zoom Japan is the only magazine in Europe that provides 
high-quality content about Japan in four different languages. 
Zoom Japan is a free magazine 
whose circulation is over 200,000 copies. 


6096 of readers are socially and professionally well-off. 
Zoom Japan provides an ideal platform to reach 
a European and worldwide audience. 


Zoom Japan acts as a media partner 
at many Japan-related events in the countries we cover, 
including the openings of new films, concerts, 
exhibitions, trade fairs, etc. 


Zoom Japan is a media leader in the coverage 
of Japan both in print and online. 
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Situated in the Kamagasaki district of Osaka, Cocoroom was founded by the poet Ueda Kanayo. 


An alternative Japan 


After the madness of the financial bubble 
and the subsequent crisis, some people 
are rethinking the way socicty interacts. 


nce upon a time, Japan was in flames, 
Oi As we reported in our April 

2018 issue, Japan in the 1960s was a 
troubled country, torn apart by the endless strug- 
gle between a conservative government and the 
left-wing student movement. Then, in the early 
70s, the protesters either gave up or went under- 
ground and embraced terrorism. For the next 
two decades, Japan disappeared from the map 
of worldwide social activism, as people enjoyed 
better economic conditions and embraced a 
hedonistic approach to life which culminated 
in the wild years of the “bubble economy”. 
But now the party's over, and as a two-tier eco- 
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nomy has created a new class of precarious workers. 
and families in need (see Zoom Japan #55), more 
and more people have rediscovered DIY culture 
and grassroots activism. This movement has been 
further strengthened by the 2011 nuclear disaster 
in Fukushima, whose political implications have 
convinced an increasing number of people to 
embrace a more active kind of democratic parti- 
cipation. 

While globalization is based on consumerism 
and social and economic exploitation, many 
groups in Japan have joined similar movements. 
abroad in promoting a more human environ- 
ment based instead on gift culture, collaboration. 
and reciprocity. 

Even more importanly, as writer Tsurumi 
Wataru wrote in a recent essay, Japanese acti- 
vists, like their international counterparts, are 


now moving their main focus away from pro- 
testing against the establishment to creating 
alternative lifestyles. 

In this issue you will read about Tsuru; 
tachi 0-yen Shop (Tokyo), the alternative space 
Cry in Public (Mishima) and and punk orches- 
tra Turtle Island (Toyota). Many more such 
places can be found around the archipelago. To 
give you just a few examples: 


s Kuni- 


Kosaten (hetp://kosaten.org/en/) is a cozy, 
laid-back space in West Tokyo run by a small 


collective called Dis-locate. According to its 
members, this is “more than a simple art project 
and different from direct activism". They wel- 
come whoever is interested in social issues and 
social interaction. On a weekly basis, you can 
join discussions in both Japanese and English 


about feminism and gender, refugees in Japan, 
and other contemporary issues, but they also 
offer creative activities (c.g. Open Art lab) and 
cooking classes (often led by an international 
resident) for a low fee. 


La Shibaura House (www shibaurahousep/en) 
is one of the few non-governmental spaces in 
Tokyo offering an open public space for free use. 
Designed by famous architect Sejima Kazuyo, 
the building's first and second floors feature a 
kid's play space, a library (mostly design-related 
books) anda refreshment arca. They can be freely 
used by everybody for as long as they want for 
studying, reading, creating, socialising, relaxing, 
cating lunch, etc. Their events include kid's play- 
time groups, English classes, discussions and 
more, often with an international connection. 
The garden on the second floor sometimes hosts 
growing and harvesting events throughout the 
year. One main idea behind Shibaura House is 
that the openness and welcoming atmosphere 
of the building allows for interaction between 
the local residents and workers or visitors passing 


through. 


Kashi Harappa ONDI (www.facebook.com/ 
harappa.ondi) isa unique place in Tokyo's urban 
landscape. " Harappa" means open field, and 
indeed, this is a small piece of undeveloped, 
"vacant" land. Located in a quiet street in 
“Tokyo's Yanaka district and surrounded by resi- 
dential homes and old businesses, this plot of 
land is regularly rented by its owner for such 
public activities as markets, dance and music per- 
formances, photography and art exhibitions, sto- 
тугей, crafts, food, etc. The rent itself (for one 
ог more days) is extremely cheap. Importantly, 
as this is private land, people can do whatever 
they want without fear of being stopped by the 
police. Of course, beingan open space the seasons 
dictare how many events take place. There are 
fewer events in winter, but the space is available 
all year round. In a city like Tokyo where unre- 
gulated space is almost non-existent and galleries 
charge high rental fees, ONDI offers an ideal 
space to experiment and be creative. 


Hello Garden (http://hellogarden.jp) is another 


unique open public space in Chiba, east of 
Tokyo ~ a garden whose aim is to inspire and 
provoke thought about everyday living; to show 
people that they can make small changes in their 
lifestyle to create greater social changes. Like 
ONDI in Yanaka, this is a regular house plot 
bought by the owner, who then decided to offer 
it as a community space, so that local people 
could appreciate their own area and have the 
opportunity to try new things. The space 
includes different seasonal vegetable and herb 


plots, a few small trees and lowers. Another per- 
manent feature of the garden is a book and 
magazine library, available to read on the spot 
or take home. The publications include DIY, 
lifestyle, cooking and gardening books. There 
isalso a "How Much Shop" - a space where they 
display a few items (clothes, household goods, 
etc.) and you set the price for the item you want. 
Their activities include cooking events (they 
seem to be а constant even among DIY groups), 
a language lab, live DJ and music nights, visuals, 
and market stalls for homemade crafts. In the 
end, they all serve to promote the garden's core 
values of community sustainability, person-to- 
person exchange and DIY making. 


Kuriya (hetp://kuriya.co) is an organisation 
working with immigrant/foreign youth and 
Japanese youth (aged 16-26) in Tokyo. Their 
goal го connect the two communities through 
creativity, at the same time building their self- 
esteem and life skills. More broadly, they want 
to demonstrate the strength of a multicultural 
Japanese society. This takes the form of parti- 
cipation in creative workshops and classes — any- 
thing from film to photography and dance — 
which give the participants a chance to learn 
about cultural differences in a positive and active 
way. Based in Takadanobaba, near Shinjuku, 
Kuriya is funded by the Arts Council Tokyo 
and the Toyota Foundation. 


Cocoroom (htp;//gxgcocoroom.org/en/) isan 
Osaka-based NPO, culture centre and guesthouse 


doing creative and practical outreach with its 
problematic local community. It's located in 
Nishinari (better known as Kamagasaki), Japan's 
largest day-labourer district. 
Cocoroom's founder Ueda Kanayo and her team 
work with locals creatively and with great dedi- 
cation, while at the same time hosting Japanese 
and international travellers in their guesthouse. 
Cocoroom's name comes from koe (voice), 
kotoba (words) and kokoro (heart) and summa- 
rises their attitude to listening, understanding 
and connecting with the locals and the many dif- 
ferent people passing through. Kamagasaki has 
a bad reputation among Japanese people as a dan- 
gerous area (in the past several riots took place 
here), but many day-labourers are now elderly, 
and with litele work available they have very few 
social connections. An increasing number are 
becoming homeless. Spending some time at 
Cocoroom gives you a chance to know a different 
side of Japan. Local residents regularly stop by 
at Cocoroom’s café to get some free tea and have 
a chat with the staff. Communal lunches and 
dinners make everybody feel like they re part of 
a larger community. Poet Ueda Kanayo first ope- 
ned Cocoroom in 2003, and runs many of the. 
cultural events, which include haiku workshops, 
calligraphy, amateur theatre productions, and 
festivals. The Kamagasaki University of Arts is 
open to everybody, and often invites professionals 
to give lectures and hold discussions and works- 
hops. It's probably hard to find another place in 
Japan like this. 

JEAN DEROME 
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ENCOUNTER The Mishima experience 


terjamin Pads bor Zoom ppan 


Outside the Japanese capital, there are 


numerous very active groups supporting 
entrepreneurial freedom. 


TY culture can flourish anywhere, and 
D мыйгак eaten Located 

Shizuoka Prefecture, some 90 km 
south of Tokyo, this city looks like many other 
small towns around Japan, and its only claim 
to cultural fame is probably the fact that author 
Mishima Yukio (born Hiraoka Kimitake) chose 
the city's name as his pseudonym. Or so it was 
until a few years ago, when a group of zine 
makers and punk rockers opened Cry in Public 
(CIP). Zoom visited this very active alternative 
space and infoshop and talked to one of its 
founding members, American-born Brian Clif- 
ton. 


Brian, I first met you thanks to your Huckle- 
berry Zine, but you were already involved in 
DIY culture even before moving to Japan, 
weren't you? 

Brian Clifton : Yes, I was. I was interested in 
the activist and zine scenes back in America. 
Every time I moved to a new place, even abroad, 
I always looked for people who shared this 
DIY punk rock ethic. I've always believed in 


the idea of creating something yourself. So 
when I came to Mishima I did the same. Now, 
this is a rather small city — nothing compared 
to Tokyo or Osaka – but I was lucky to meet a 
few people who shared the same values as me, 
and we decided to start a collective. 


How did you meet the other members? 
B. C. : It's kind of a cool story: every day, on 
my way to work I saw this bunch of people ska- 
teboarding, I wanted to say hi, but I was always 
in a hurry. Then one weekend, I went to their 
skateboard ramp with a stack of zines that I 
planned to give them, but nobody was there. 
So Пей the zines there with a note of greetings 
and forgot abour the whole thing. A while later, 
I opened my own school and one of my first 
trial students was Masumi, one of the skate- 
boarders, who needed to learn English for his 
job. He showed me my note and said, “Did you 
write this?" That's how we became friends 
(laughs). He later introduced me to Dirty (or 


Daa-san, as we call her), who is a member of 


the Popdrom Service collective. 


Dirty is a veteran zine maker and her works 
(Carson Zine, Kathy Zine) are pretty famous. 
I thought she lived in Tokyo. 


Promoting zines is an important part of Cry in Public's activities. 
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B. C. : She did. She moved here after having a 
child, but missed the Tokyo DIY scene, so we 
were lucky to find each other. We got together. 
and started looking for a space to do our things. 
Ie wasn't easy because we wanted a cheap place 
to rent as we personally cover most of the ex- 
penses. We wanted to do everything legit, not 
squat in an abandoned building, At the same 
time, we needed a place that was close enough 
to the station so that the people from out of 
town who came to our events wouldn't have 
problems finding us. Eventually, we managed 
to sort everything out pretty well. Unfortunately, 
this space is a bit small, but it’s okay. 


You've mentioned expenses. Of course, you 
guys have to pay the rent, utilities, etc. How 
does it work? Do you have a membership 
system? 

C. : Yes, something like that, Right now 
there are about ten full members, but you can 
come to our events even if you're nota member, 
and hopefully give a little contribution. Daa- 
san uses CIP as her office as well (she's а trans- 
lator), so she pays a greater share of the costs. 
y from donations, and we 
sell things like our zines and shirts. 


We also get mon: 


As soon as one enters СІР, there's a rack dis- 
playing zines and books. These are things 
you sell, right? 

В. C. Yes, it’s relatively new and we're still fi- 
guring out what to do with it. Most of us either 
make these things ourselves or know people 
who do similar things, and this is our way of 
promoting them. We're also collaborating with 
bookstores and other alternative spaces such 
as Sunny Boy Books and Irregular Rhythm 
Asylum in Tokyo. Apart from this rack, you're 
free to read all the materials displayed on the 
other shelves. There are certain times when we 


open the doors to anybody who wants to visit 
the place. You can check out all our activities 
and events online on our Twitter account. For 
example, I do a Really Really Free Market, 
which is similar to the Kunitachi 0-Yen Shop, 
and, of course, everybody is free to come and 
take what they want. 


CIP is a rather unusual place, especially in a 
small city like Mishima. How's your rela- 
tionship with people in your neighbourhood? 
В. С. : I'm pretty sure many of them have 
been puzzled by our activities and wondered 
who these strange guys were, but so far we've 
never had any issues with our neighbours. We 


Brian Clifton is one of the founders of Cry In Public. 


were a little worried at first because we displayed 
gans (“Burn down the 
Resist psychic death”), 
but luckily we've never had any problems. So: 


all these anarchist slog 


metimes people who live or work around here 


come to sce what we're up to or stop by for a 
chat. It's all very friendly. Next to СІР there's 
an okonomiyaki restaurant, and we sometimes 
have lunch there. Strangely enough, we tried 
to reach out to the students at the local university 
(they have quite a few foreign exchange students), 
but with little success. 


Tell me about some of the events you've ar- 
ranged so far. 

B. C. : We have a monthly zine event where 
people get together to exchange and read zines. 
We even did a zine festival once, inviting people 
from all over Japan. That was really cool, but 
it’s a little hard to organise bigger events like 
that because we all have our jobs, families and 
other commitments outside CIP. Other than 
re do workshops where we share different 
skills like woodcut printing and making man- 
dalas. Also, two of our members are farmers, 
and they've done workshops on fermentation. 


zines, 


Daa-san is particularly interested in В 
and has given a series of lectures on American 


ture, 


author Carson McCullers. Then, of course, we 
have music events and even children's dance 
parties. We actually do many kid-friendly events 
because many of us have children. As you can 
see, somehow we manage to do all kinds of 
things even in such a small space. 


As you've mentioned farming, I'd like to ask 
you about so-called "guerrilla gardening". I 
remember you briefly touched on this subject 
in your interview with fellow CIP member 
Masumi who's a farmer (in Huckleberry Zine 
#5). 

В. С. : Guerrilla gardening is the act of gardening 
on land that you don't have the legal right to 
cultivate. At the most basic level, you don’t 
need to learn any particular techniques in order 
to do it. You just choose a patch of land, even 
if it's very small, and sow whatever seeds you 
want. When I first met Masumi, we realised 
that we had been doing guerrilla gardening on 
the same side of the same road (laughs). You 
see, you don’t need to care who the land belongs 
to. Possession of land is regulated by laws, but 


sowing seeds is a natural thing. Nature doesn't 


care about laws. 


How would you compare the Japanese DIY 
scene with the one back in the States? 

В. С. : Obviously, the American scene is much 
bigger. However, a lot of people have a rather 
superficial approach to activ 
a little bit like that: though I was attracted to. 
the DIY scen 
wrote a few pieces for my friends’ zines, I 


„ shared their values, and even 


actually didn't make my own zine until I moved 
to Japan. Here, the people who are into it are 
incredibly committed, probably because each 
local scene in Japan is so small that they Яу 
completely under the radar of mainstream cul- 
ture. If you're in a band, make a zine or are an 
activist you end up being very passionate about 
what you do. 

INTERVIEW BY J. D. 


P» MORE INFORMATION 
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Bo: 


TEND A new vision of economic exchange 


In West Tokyo, there'sa new kind of 
market where people come to donate 


things they no longer need. 


na warm Sunday afternoon, I find 
myself outside Kunitachi Station, in 
Tokyo's western suburbs. The streets 


are still wet, but luckily last night's rain has been 
replaced by a deep blue sky, which means today's 
event — the main reason I'm here today — will 
not be cancelled. 

The station's south exit opens onto a rather large 
square, and in its lower right-hand corner I find 
what Газ looking for: Kunitachi 0 yen Shop. 
Launched by writer and Kunitachi resident Tsu- 
rumi Wataru six years ago, this is a sort of flea 
market with a twist. “Every second Sunday of the 
month, people bring things they don't need, dis- 
play them on the street, and give them away for 
free to somebody who wants them,” explains Tsu- 
rumi who is the author of Past-Capitalism Mani- 
fito, the controversial Complete Manual of Suicide 
and the recently-published Living with 0 Yen. 
“After the 2011 earthquake, there were a lot of 
protests, demonstrations and grassroots action 
taking place in Kunitachi, Koenji and other wes- 
tern Tokyo districts. My friends and I were 
already familiar with the Really, Really Free Mar- 
ket (КАЕМ), and decided to try the same thing 
here.” 

First appearing in New Zealand in the early 2000s 
as a protest against a meeting on free trade, the 
КАЕМ has rapidly spread around the world asa 
way to oppose the capitalistic idea of a Free Mar- 
ket, which is actually based on consumerism and 
economic competition. I find it a little ironic that 
a free marker like this is held in Kunitachi, just 
a five-minute walk from the main campus of 
Hitotsubashi University, which is not only one 
of Japan's main educational institutions but the 
best for economic and commerce-related subjects. 
According to Tsurumi, there are currently about 
ten similar events around Japan. “Basically 
can do something like this anywhere you want,” 
he says. "You only need to find a nice spot with 
good pedestrian access where cops aren't going 
to bother you. It's not that hard if you know your 
town or neighbourhood. People are not really 
using public spaces and streets anymore. They 
should definitely be more active in this sense. It's 
like trees and plants slowly invading the streets 
in abandoned cities. Creating our free space in 
subtle ways like this is more fun, I think. Теза 
good thing for the community, 
The people who have gathered here today are 


тті?” 
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The idea of the Really, Really Free Market originated in New Zealand. 


certainly a colourful bunch, but they're careful 
not to make too much noise. It turns out that 
besides Tsurumi and the other three or four ori- 
ginal members, most of today's participants are 
first timers. Among them there’s a housewife, a 
shy student, two crusty-looking guys and a loud- 
mouthed young girl who keeps shouting to 
whoever cares to listen that everything is free 
and they can take home whatever they want. "All 
the things I’ve brought today are brand new,” 
she explains with a big grin. "You sce, Гу 
eye problem: when I look at objects, I can't 
understand how big they really are, so I often 
end up buying things of the wrong size.” 

“I come here because I have so much stuff at 
home,” explains another woman. “When I 
change my wardrobe for the new season, I bring 
my old clothes here; and old books. I'd rather 
give them away than sell them for pennies toa 
second-hand chain like Book-Off. People have 
lots of things at home they don't really need, зо 
I think it’s a good idea to do this in your local 


weird 


community. It gives you a different perspective 
on your own city. It's about ecology, too. Japanese 
culture traditionally encourages people to take 
good care of their things and try not to waste 
them.” 

When I arrived about thirty minutes ago, the 
place was almost empty, but now more and more 
people are stopping by, attracted by the "0 yen" 
and “free” signs. Some of them are regulars while 
others have seen the market for the first time and 
look a little confused. “Some people don't 
understand why we give away things for free,” 


Tsurumi says. "Someone even asked me if we 
were some sort of religious sect. But after six 
years, they're getting used to us. We started this 
project in the spirit of anarchism and anti-capi- 
talism, but you don’t have to share our ideas. 


Actually, most people who come by don't care 
about capitalism or whatever. They only hope 
to find something they like. I do explain my ideas 
if they ask, but people are free to think whatever 
they want. It's very laid-back, and I just want 
them to enjoy it. That's probably why 
able to keep it going for all these year 
“We end up having lots of conversation 
total strangers. I've made so many new 
Its interesting how you can develop new rela- 
tionships through the things you bring here. That's 
arare practice in daily life. Some people still want 
to give us money, but we don't take it, of course. 
Others bring sweets instead. There are many kinds 
of people, and in the end it's lot of fun." 

Speaking of “different people”, at the far right of 
the market I find BJ. Apache, a bearded, pony- 
tailed guy sporting a cowboy hat and black leather 
trousers. He shows me a picture ofan old woman 
from Hokkaido — an Ainu shaman — and a photo 
of Geronimo, one of his heroes. “I encountered 
Ainu culture forty years ago when I first travelled 
to Hokkaido,” he says. "Now I own a piece of 
land there and I go to Hokkaido almost every 
year.” Among other things, Apache is displaying 
several small tree-like objects he's made himself. 
Next to them, there’s a flyer about Ainu-related 
issues. Apache explains that years ago а group of 
researchers from the University of Tokyo and 


вефат Pars fr 200m jpn 


other academics dug out bones from an Ainu 
cemetery, and now members of the Ainu com- 
munity and other sympathisers are trying to get 
the bones back. 
Sitting next to Apache isa tall long-haired guy 
completely dressed in black leather — he's giving 
away a bunch of old rock 455. To my surprise, 
he tells me he is "Soundman" Mitamura, the 46- 
year-old guitarist of historic punk band Deep- 
count. The term "punk" actually fits better with 
the band's attitude and political stance than 
their musical style — an elegant and complex mix 
Frock, funk and dub reggae, 
backdrop for vocalist Kuwabara Nobutaka's 
spoken word declamations. I learn from Sound- 
man that at the end of the month they are 
playing at Kakekomitei, an infoshop-cum-bar- 
cum-event space near Yaho Station, just south 
of Kunitachi. 
Back at Tsurumi's spor, I ask him what message 
he wants to convey with the 0 yen Shop. 


vhich serves asa 


"For me it’s a street event and an anti-capitalistic 
action,” he say: 


“It's ridiculous to keep produ- 
cing new stuff and throwing away things фас 
are still perfectly good. I wane these things to 
stop. Instead of making a fuss about buying and 
selling, we should juse give away what we don’t 


need. Hopefully somebody else wants it. 


“I believe we have the power to resist capitalism, 
cling that many other people like 
the idea of replacing money transactions and 
endless consumption. So many people become 
unhappy because of money. I don't like how 
money rules our lives. I'm also very sceptical 
about corporate po are these compa 
so strong? You're considered a loser if you don't 


and I havea 


work for a big corporation and don't earn lots 
of money. 
I hate that. Of course you're free to look at life 


апуу t, but I prefer a society with ФЕ 


y you Wi 


ferent value 
‘Tsurumi often travels to Southeast Asia, where 
he checks out the local markets and has many 
friends and contacts there. “The big companies 
are invading those places too,” he says, “and I'm 
afraid all chose small family-run shops and street 
vendors will disappear. But for now, they still 
seem to be thriving. 

“Ies really sad when you consider what happened 
in Japan, Some time ago, I saw a 50-year-old map 
of Kunitachi. At that time there were many 
small shops around my house, but they've all 
gone; now there's just one big store at the station. 
Business should be a part of the local community, 
not a destructive factor.” 

I find a copy of Francois Lelord's Hector and 
the Search for Happiness among the things Tsu- 
rumi is giving away, so I ask what happiness 
means to him. He thinks about it for thirty 
seconds looking into the distance, then he shows 


Tsurumi Wataru challenges the excesses of consumerism. 


me all the happy-looking people who've gathered 
today: “It's being with your friends, like now, 
sharing a good time and doing what you like,” 
he finally says. J.D. 


DPRACTICAL INFORMATION 


For dates i next t 


https.//twitter.com/kunitachiQyen 
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FOCUS 


PUBLISHING First impressions of Tokyo 


Unity is strength. By embracing this old 
adage, artists have joined together to 
produce high-quality 


oenji is a nice, quiet place in the Tokyo 
suburbs, but if you had ventured along 


one of its narrow backstreets at the 
end of October, you would have noticed a lot 
of people cramming into the small Clouds Art 
+ Coffee gallery-cum-café and spilling out into 
the street, They were there for the second 
edition of Zine House, a two-week zine exhibi- 
tion. The event featured some fifty zine makers 
(including a few foreign authors). 

Nowadays, everybody is familiar with blogs, 


though relatively few people know that a long 
time before the Internet, there was (and still is) 
a whole community of independent publishers 


who more or less did the same thing bloggers 


do today, but on paper. Zinedom is a mostly 
underground world that usually flies under the 


radar of the mainstream media. However, zine- 


makingisa global phenomenon with thousands 
of practitioners. Try a simple online search for 
“zines” and you will end up with millions of 
hits. 


The Japanese zine scene may not be as big and 


lively as in other countries, but there are several 
events, stores and so-called "infoshops" in Tokyo 
where you can find these small-scale publications, 
including Mount Zine, Utrecht (Omotesando), 
Irregular Rhythm Asylum (Shinjuku) and historic 
underground bookstore Taco Ché (Nakano). 
Even Tsutaya's Daikan’yama branch hasa small 
corner devoted to this medium. 

Three of the participants in the Koenji event 
(Erica Ward, Julia Nascimento and Felipe Kolb 
Bernardes) are also members of ToCo (short 
for Tokyo Collective), а newly-launched group 


of creators (artists, illustrators, writers, and 
mangaka) who in the space of a few months 
have already made two interesting zines. I had 
a chance to meet them at the event they organised 
to celebrate the publication of their second 
work. 


Erica, how did you end up in Japan? 

Erica Ward : After a short culture visit to Japan 
in high school, I went on to study Japanese at 
the University of Massachusetts and always 


knew I wanted to come back. I finally moved to 


Japan in 2010, working in English education 
while doing art on the side. I was up on the 


northeast coast for three years, then down in 


the countryside of Osaka, before getting a chance 
to move to Tokyo, where I finally took the leap 
into doing art full time. I'm very inspired and 
influenced by Japan, and most of my curre: 
work features Japanese imagery in a sort of pop- 
realism style. The different regions of Japan 
have all had an effect on my art as well, and 
now that I'm in Tokyo, I'm noticing a strange 
urge to draw all the details and unnatural str: 


lines of cityscapes. This is actually a main theme 


in my story in hajime. 


How's your life in Japan now? 
E. W. : Apart from being a visual artist and 


freelance illustrator, I do some freelance writing, 


translating, volunteering at a cat rescue centre, 
and other odd jobs as they come up, which has 


truly been one of the perks of the freelance li 
style. Tokyo has given me so many opportunities 
stivals, galleries, 


to showcase my artwork—art f 
competitions—but it's also been an incredible 
place to meet interesting people and learn new 
things in general. 


Speaking of mecting interesting people, how 
was ToCo born? 
Julia Nascimento : Last ye. 


Felipe and I took 


Hajime is the first work to be published by the ToCo collective, in which artists recall their first impressions of the Japanese capital. 
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part in Comic Art Tokyo and the Tokyo Inter- 
national Comic Festival (see Zoom Japan #53), 
and we were mesmerized by all these international 
creators. We immediately began to think about 
creating a group that would meet regularly, not 
just once a year like those festivals. Ат the same 
time, Erica wanted to make a zine, so at the be- 
ginning of this year, we reached out to a handful 
of Tokyo artist friends, got together and compared 
ideas. We all agreed that working on a common 
theme, setting some deadlines and being com- 
mitted to working with others on a joint artistic 
project would give us that extra push and moti- 
vation to create fresh work. 


Е. W. : I've loved drawing since I was a kid, 
and looking back, I realise I'd made magazines 
and comics from a young age. So maybe working 
on zines now just brings me full circle. I'd say 
our zine was born out of two factors: my own 
personal hope that starting a structured project 
would force me to stretch my creativity and 
spark productivity, and a feeling that it would 
be “mottainai” (Japanese for “a waste of a good 
thing”) not to work together with some of the 


amazing artists I've met since moving to Tokyo. 
Also, azine would give us all a satisfying finished 
product, but also be informal enough to en- 
courage experimentation. 


J- Na Thad an idea that zines had to be politicized 
and militant, even subversive. But when Felipe 
and 1 arrived in Tokyo and checked out the 
„informative, 


local scene we found introspec 
artistic and funny zines. 


Tell me about The Tokyo Collective. 
E. W. : While gathering all the works for our 
first zine we decided to push ourselves a step 
forward and create a group. Though we could 
have just made a single zine asa one-time project, 
there was something exciting about creating an 
identity and stirring up the expectation of more 
zines to come. So, we set up ToCo. We're 
always looking forward to adding more members 
to our collective, We had a fantastic opportunity 
to hold an exhibition of the original artwork 
from the two zines and this encouraged us to 
do even more. 


Your first work is called hajime which means 
“beginning” or “start” in Japanese. How did 
you come up with the title? 

E. W. : We decided that the first theme would 
be “First impressions of Tokyo”, since the 
original group of us were not Tokyo natives. In 
the end, Hajime grew to include submissions 
from seven artists. The final collection is seven 
free-style four-page works of artists’ memories 
and feelings about their first days in Tokyo. 


Julia Nascimento and the original work used as the cover for Monogatari, ТоСо% second zine. 


We felt that "beginning" fitted both our theme 
and our budding zine collective. 


Both your zines look beautiful and have great 
production values. 

E. W. : My original idea was to make a classic 
cheap staple-at-home zine, but when Julia 
jumped onboard and joined me as co-producer, 
she suggested we made a splash-worthy project 
out of the idea. Then we grew in number and 
decided to print a larger number of copies. So 
we chose to go with a printer. We actually had 
all the artists submit their work to us digitally, 
so some was scanned and some was created 
completely digitally. 

J-N. : Japan isa litele ahead in printing compared 


to other countries. Because so many people 
make zines, especially the dojinshi (self-published) 
versions, you can find many printers who are 
fast and relatively cheap and offer competitive 
packages if you make a lot of copies. We printed 
300 copies of Hajime and 400 of Monogatari, 
which has 14 contributors. 

INTERVIEW BY GIANNI SIMONE 


DPRACTICAL INFORMATION 


hajime and Monogatari are offset printed on 
thick paper and with a full-colour cover. All the 
contributors have their own distinctive style and 
approach to the subject. One copy costs USS 11.00 
Postpaid. For inquiries: tocotokyo@gmail.com 
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Benjamin Pars fr Zoom japan 


FOCUS 


Music Rock'n'roll attitude 


А good example of creativity used to help 
others, every year Turtle Island organises 
a unique kind of music festival. 


ew bands in Japan are as exciting as Turtle 
| Formed in 1999 in Toyota, near 

Nagoya, this “punk orchestra” fuses tra- 
ditional Japanese carnival beats and melodies 
with distorted guitar riffs and an array of 
musical instruments from India, Korea and 
Africa. Since 2011, they have organised the 
Hashi no Shita Ongaku-sai (Under the Bridge 
Music Festival) in Toyota, a three-day extrava- 
ganza which looks and feels more like a chaotic 
traditional festival than a music event, and is a 
unique opportunity го see some of the best 
Asian bands in action. Zoom Japan talked with 
Yoshiki, the band’s charismatic vocalist and 
lyricist, about their influences and DIY philo- 
sophy. 


What is this place where you are now? 
Yoshiki : This is our community space, It's 
called the Hashi no Shita Centre 
annual festival. We make and teach are and 
music, as well as fashion and produce design, 
and hold а number of 


like our 


ents. 


You are known among your fans as Japan's 
Joe Strummer [the late vocalist of The Clash]. 
Y. : No way (laughs)! I like and respect him 
very much for what he did, so I'm glad about 
the comparison, but they're just being kind. 


You've played in different bands and even 
have a solo carcer, but you're most famous 
for being Turtle Island’s frontman. How was 
the band born? 

У. : I started singing in junior high and played 
in a number of local bands that were heavily 
influenced by English hardcore punk. 
toured the UK. Bur then we realised that our 
social and cultural environment had little to 
do with England. Moreover, we had a different 
musical DNA. So we decided to make a new 
kind of music, which mixed punk's urgency 
and raw energy with Japan's and Asia's musical 
heritage. That's how we began to add Asian 
beats and melodies to our songs, and to play 
Asian instruments such as tacpycongso, taiko, 


'e even 


DPRACTICAL INFORMATION 

Turt id has a website where you can follow 
its activities. Unfortunately, it's only in Japanese, 
but it's easy to see their concert dates: 

www turtleisland.jp 
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Yoshiki considers himself to be the spokesperson of Turtle Island rather than its leader. 


bamboo flute, gong, тогіп khuur, etc. After 
all, [have Korean root 


What do you mean? 
Y.: Iwas born in Japan, but I'm actually a Zai- 
nichi Korean ie. an ethnic Korean with per- 
manent residency status in Japan. Since I was 
born, I've been exposed to this double cultural 
heritage — Japanese and Korean — so for me 
it’s natural со mix these two musical tradi- 


tions. 


I know that life for Zainichi in Japan has 
becn hard, especially in the past. 

Y. : Certainly my father's life has been hard 
because Koreans faced a lot of discrimination 


when he was younger. However, I'm a third- 
generation Zainichi and grew up in the 1980s, 
so I haven't felt it as much as my father. At 
home we were a typically Korean family with 
strong Korean values and customs, but my pa- 
rents let me go toa Japanese school, and I grew 
up with lots of Japanese friends. In the end, I 
feel lucky because I was able to enjoy both cul- 
tures and was able to apply this aspect of my 


life to my music. I consider Turtle Island as a 


sort of cultural bridge between Japan and Asia. 


Do you sometimes go back to Korea? 


) grave. 
Turde Island has never played in Korea, but I 
sometimes do a few acoustic sets there. 17% 
funny because people always talk about discri- 
mination in Japan, but Zainichi are discriminated 
against in Korea too. 


Back to Turtle Island, more than a band it 
looks like a punk orchestra. You have quite a 
big lineup. 

Y. : You're right. We started with about 13-15 
members. At one point, we had as many as 18, 
though now there are "only" nine of us left. 
Especially in the beginning, we were all childhood 
friends who had grown up in the same neigh- 
bourhood, gone to the same schools, played 
together every day. It's always been a very tight 
bunch of friends. 


Even though you're considered the band 
leader. 


mmm 


У. + I don't think that's the right word. I write 
all the lyrics, but we all contribute to the music. 
Each one of us has a different background, dif- 
ferent musical tastes, and everybody is welcome 
to come up with a melody or song idea, which 
we then develop collectively. So more than the. 
leader, you could say I'm the frontman and 
spokesperson. 


It must be hard to keep such a big band 
going, cven financiall 
Y. : In fact, right now, out of the current nine 
members, only three are able to make a living 
out of music — music and other creative activities. 
Three others are part-time musicians and do a 
variety of jobs on the side, and the remaining 
three work at Toyota Motors or have an office 
job. 


Quite surprisingly, your annual music festival 
in Toyota is free. How do you manage to 
keep it going year after year? 

У. : Hashi no Shita was born in 2011 after the 
triple disaster in Fukushima, Like many other 
people, we went up to Tohoku to help, and 
joined many antinuclear street demonstrations, 
However, we reached a point when we thought 
that instead of simply complaining against the 
government, it was better to do something 


more we created this music 
festival in the space under the bridge where 
we'd first gathered to pla 
didn't want to charge a lot of money. But, of 
course, organising such an event takes a lot of 
So to be precise, the festival is not 
completely free, but nagesen, ie. everybody is 
free to pay — to donate — whatever they want, 
whatever they feel is right. If you have no 
money, even 500 yen is okay, and maybe you 
can help with clearing up at the end. For us, 
there's no difference between the bands on 
stage and the audience. We're all part of the 
same DIY community, and you're free to help 
and contribute in anyway you want. That's 
why it's called ongaku-sai: more than a typical 
musical festival like Fuji Rock or Summer 
Sonic, our event is closer to a matsuri, i.e. a tra- 
ditional local festival where the whole neigh- 
bourhood is involved. Fuji Rock is a business. 
We don't do it for the money. 


onstructive. 


From the start, 


Is that why according to many fans Hashi no. 
Shita is a special, one-of-a-kind event? 

У. : [think so. This is not just a musical festival 
where a bunch of bands get on stage, do their 
thing and then go home. The matsuri itself 
lasts for three days, but two to three weeks 
before the start we gather all kinds of scrap 
material from construction companies and 
build a sore of junk village. We even make a 


wooden cart, the kind you often see ar traditional 
matsuri around Japan. Content-wise, it's a 
place where different cultures and lifestyles 
meet and where people are free to try new 
things. For us, in a sense, it’s а sort of experiment. 
There’s a great deal of improvisation going on, 
and we offer no clear-cut messages, answers or 
solutions. You have to find your own w: 


Even your lyrics don't seem to be overtly po- 
litical. 

У. : I never write openly political songs. Ob- 
viously, we have our opinions about society 
and politics, but I prefer to sing about life, 
about what being human means. Everything is 
connected, of course, but I believe that right 
now in Japan, rather than shouting slogans we 
need to talk about more fundamental issues 
that go beyond ideology. People have to decide 
what they want to do with their lives. 


I know you even have your own source of 
electricity. 

Y. : Yes, this is che only festival in Japan that's 
run on 100% pure solar power. The system 
was designed by Personal Energy Kobe Japan, 
with whom we have been collaborating for 


earthquake on March 11th. 


The Hashi no Shita festival first took place in 2011 following the triple disaster in the aftermath of the 


Г 
Focus Ж 


many years now, and it provides all the electricity 
for the festival site from the stage PA system 
to the food court area. They are a sort of addi- 
tional band member: guitar, bass, drums, elec- 
tricity (laughs). 


What is DIY for you? 

As I said, my point of entry into the DIY 
community was through hardcore punk, зо 
obviously indie music has always been my main 
reference. But regardless of what you do - Бе 
art or zines - the single unifying thing 
is to be independently-minded and find your 


autonomous place in the world without passively 
following what mainstream society tells you to 
do. When we first started Hashi no Shita, seven 
years ago, it was a small project and we didn't 
really know what we were doing, but since 
then the city around us has slowly changed. 
More and more people have been inspired to 
start new things, to be creative and think more 
freely. If we can do something like Hashi no 
Shita, everybody can do it. In the end, the DIY 
ethic is not about doing something exceptional 
or starting a revolution. It’s about experimenting 
and finding alternative ways of life. 
Interview BY J. D. 


Ture ed 
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TRADITION New Year in the Archipelago 


The Japanese spend a good part of 
New Year’s Day visiting temples and 
shrines. 


widening band of silvery-grey light is 
spreading over the eastern sky. It's just 
nough to illuminate the footpath up 


Mt Futabayama, on the outskirts of Hiroshima. 
The first part is easy, with the archway of 100 
wooden torii cutting a bright orange swathe 
through the dense evergreen foliage. Then it gets 
ith 140 metres of steep, narrow pathway 
through the forested hillside. 

Fortunately, the sun won't be up for another 
half an hour. Plenty of time to clamber to the 
top for hatsuhinode - the Japanese tradition of 
watching the first sunrise of the New Year, pre- 
ferably from a place of natural beauty. 
Everywhere is so quiet you could hear a bat 
cough. New Year's Eve is the quietest night of 
the year here in Japan. Sure, in Shibuya and a 
few other trendy spots, you'll find lively Wes- 
tern-style celebrations. But in the darkness beyond 
the big city lights, all is silence. 

Today, January Ist, the entire country is on 
holiday, the only time of the year when that 
happens. It's the most important festival of the 
year. On December 26th, Xmas decorations 
come down and New Year ones go up, the trees 
and tinsel replaced by displays of bamboo, pine 
and plum branches. 

Popular sites like Miyajima Island will be packed 
with sunrise watchers this morning. Mt Futa- 
bayama may not be so spectacular, but it will be 
quieter. It also has the iconic silver Peace Pagoda, 
Visible from all over town, and some sublime 
views of the island-dotted Inland Sea. 

It's not even six o' clock, and already at least 100. 
other folks have assembled on the hilltop. A 
group of older men have built a bonfire to stave 
off the bitter chill. Two mini-skirted girls gaze 
enviously at the flames while their Boppy-haired 
boyfriends ignore them and smoke cigarettes. 
Kids and dogs run around noisily being kids and 
dogs. An elderly lady sells sake, green tea and 
mochi rice cakes from a stall, while incense wafts 
across from an altar set up below the Peace 
Pagoda's giant gold statue of Buddha. 

"The sun is due to appear at any moment,” a 
man with a megaphone supplies the crowd with 
regular updates. 

As the silvery band takes over more and more of 
the sky, ghostly islands emerge out of the sea like 
dragons’ tails, while the street lamps of the 
sleeping city twinkle like orange stars. 

Suddenly, the sound of drums banging and voices 
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chanting interrupts the calm. Enter an orange- 
robed Buddhist priest followed by a flock of five. 
No-one looks at them. 

Just then, above the distant mountains where 
the sun ought to be, a spoil-sport band of dark 
cloud has settled like a dirty scarf, much to the 
consternation of Megaphone Man, and everyone 
else. What if the unthinkable occurs, and with 
all these people waiting for the years first sunrise, 
the sun doesn't show up? 

But then, quite magically, it happens. Like a 
curtain parting on a cosmic stage, the perfect red 
ball of the sun melts its way through the frozen 
clouds, drawing a collective gasp of awe from the 
crowd. In an instant, the sea turns from shark 
grey to dazzling liquid gold, with diamonds 


Those who wanted to see the first sunrise of the year started to make their way up this path much earlier, 


dancing on the crest of every wave. The drumming 
and wailing reaches as much of a crescendo as 
five people can reach, lending a primeval tone to 
the proceedings. Mountains still lined in night 
mist shimmer like gold dust as they are struck by 
the fist fingers of New Year sunlight. Nothing. 
like a healthy dose of awe to start the New Year. 
е5 timeless, beautiful and... 

Megaphone Man announces that the sun has 
indeed come up, whereupon everyone throws 
their hands in the air and gives three hearty 
cheers of "banzai", meaning (may you live) 10,000 
years, followed by a polite round of applause. 
‘And with thar, it'sall over. Within five minutes 
everyone's gone home. And as the sun climbs 
higher, bringing colour back to the world, the 


magical moment of grey and gold has gone. Now, 
as Anouilh’s Antigone put it, "IE like a postcard, 
all pink and green and yellow”. 

Meanwhile, back down the hill, the streets remain 
deserted, except for a family out in the street, ga- 
thered round a stone basin pounding a huge 
mound of tice with wooden mallets. They re ma- 
king the traditional New Year mochi rice cakes. 
Where is everybody? To find them, just pop 
downto the nearest Shinto shrine. That's where 
they'll be. In their thousands. People began going 
at midnight last night and will continue doing 
so for the next four days or more. Toyko's Meiji 
Shrine alone will receive some 3 million visitors. 
125 the tradition known as hatsumode - the first 
shrine visit of the New Year. Firsts are considered 
very auspicious at this time of year: first sunrise, 
first visit to a shrine, first tea ceremony. There 
are even words for your first laughter (waraizome) 
and your first dream of the year (hatsuyume). 
But it’s the first shrine visit that really matters 
Hiroshima's biggest and most popular shrine is 
Gokoku Jinja, alongside Hiroshima Castle, so 
it’s the ideal place to experience hatsumode. The 
whole city is here: from women in their best fur- 


trimmed kimono to designer punks with their 
dyed pink hair and platform-booted girlfriends. 
People of all kinds and ages throng the paths 


around the shrine. 
Before the main shrine building, an enormous 
bur orderly queue has been inching its way toward 
the steps since midnight. Yet the atmosphere re- 
mains cheerful. There's rigid protocol to follow: 
first wash your hands in the large stone basin at 
the entrance, using a long bamboo ladle, in an 
act of ritual purification. Then it's off up to the 
main shrine building where you clap twice to 
awaken the shrine deity. Bow, throw money into 
a huge box lined with a white sheet and make a 
wish. Students wish for success in their exams. 
Other folks might wish for good fortune in bu- 
siness or good health. 

With the wishing over, it's time to visit the stall 
where you hand in last year's lucky arrow and 
buy a new one, to ward off evil spirits for another 
year. Then, another stall to get an omikuji fortune 
paper. It might forecast excellent, average or bad 
fortune. If it's good, you keep it in your purse. If 
it’s bad, you tie it to the nearest tree, hoping that 
the bad luck won't follow you around. 

Finally, a visit to the stalls selling charms and 
amulets for every imaginable wish: passing tests, 
finding a marriage partner, finding a job, health, 
prosperity, safe driving and so on. One woman 
proudly shows us a tiny gold rake she'd bought 


to keep in her purse (to bring money), a lucky 


TRENDS 


cat keyring (same reason), a tiny ceramic frog 
(to ensure she comes back safely from any travels). 
Plus a special amulet for warding off general 
harm, because she turns thirty-two this year, 
considered to bea bad luck year. 

With all the good-luck shopping done, you'll 
need some nourishment. Fortunately, a maze of 
stalls crams the paths around the shrine, selling 
great steaming mounds of goodies, perfect for 
keeping out the cold. Whole grilled squid, octopus 
tentacles on a stick, stone-roasted sweet potatoes, 
takoyaki octopus dumplings, colourful mountains 
of grilled ramen, toasted mochi rice cakes skewered 
on bamboo and laid out on beds of straw, bubbling 
oden stews of fish, boiled eggs and squares of ko- 
пүліш jelly, okonomiyaki pancakes crammed 
with vegetables, bean sprouts and slivers of meat. 
The air is chick with the sweet smokey tang 
billowing from a hundred hot plates. 

This is, after all, the Festival of Festivals, che 
most important date in the Japanese calendar, 
another new beginning in the eternal cycle of 
not begin it on a 
surge of positiv у dose of moun- 
tain-top awe, a few good luck charms and an 


open-air feast? 
‘Steve JOHN РОМЕЦ. 
& ANGELES MARIN CABELLO 
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TREND Christmas is a time for cake 


An imported tradition, celebrating on 
25 December evolved due to the 
country's socio-economic situation. 


арап has never been (and still isn’t) a Chris 
tian country, but Christmas, without the 
religious connotations, started to make a dis- 
Fete appearance here from the beginning of the 
20th century. Ie was at that time that advertise- 
ments featuring Father Christmas began to be 
seen, At the end of the 1920s, the large depart- 
ment stores launched "Christmas promotions" 
to encourage their clientele to buy goods speci- 
fically for the occasion. 
Fujiya, the popular chain that sells Western 
confectionery, claims it is a pioneer in the Christ- 
mas cakes market as it sold them for the first time 
in 1910 when they opened their branch in Yoko- 


hama, a city frequented by foreign visitors. Wes- 


tern confectionary remained scarce and expensive 
at that period. What Japanese call Christmas 
cake became popular several years after the 
Second World War with the lifting of sugar and 
flour rationing. To begin with, most of these 


cakes were decorated with butter icing, which 


was gradually replaced by whipped cream during 
the 19705, 

Ac that time, strawberry sponge cake, or short 
cake, was the king of cakes. Many Japanese are 
still very attached to this gluttonous indulgence. 


Growing strawberries under glass is very wides 


pread, so that there are plenty for Christmas, 
and you could say that there are two strawberry 
seasons: in December-January and in the spring. 
Some people consider this cake owes its success 
to the combination of Christmas colours: white 
(cream) and red (strawberries), which also recall 


the traditional colours (kohaku, “red and white”) 


representing happiness and joy for the Japanese. 
Forty years ago, Christmas was for salarymen. Їп 


Strawberry cake, commonly known as shortcake in the Archipelago, remains the iconic cake of Christmas 


in Japan. 


photos of the period, you can often see the image 
of a slightly tipsy man wearing a paper hat and 
holding a Christmas cake, a gift for his family so 
they'll forgive him. The cake was for the children, 
and was often cheerfully decorated with a Father 
Christmas, elves, flowers and logs. 

With the stock market “bubble” in the 1980s, 


the meaning of Christmas was revised. The day 


of the saviour's birth rapidly became a St Valen: 


tine celebration. Young men gave Cartier pen 
dants to their sweethearts and rushed to book 
rooms in luxury hotels, not forgetting to book 


them for the following year, even if they weren 
sure about still being with same girlfriend 


The taste of authentic 
Japanese Confectionery 


патоіо 
" 


wwwkitchoan co.uk. 


Kitchoan 
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Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 


Restaurante зан Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, 
London W1B 5LS 


Mon-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lun: 
17:30-22:30 (Din 
12:00-22:30 


0767 


Sat. 


tel. 020 7292 


EATING & DRINKING RE 


(because they'd always be needed whoever they 
were with!). 

Of course, it was French food and confectionary 
that took pride of place at that time, as French 
cuisine had become so completely accepted in 
this period of abundance, but it suffered the 
consequences of the recession and was replaced 
by Italian cuisine, which was associared with sim- 
plicity and informality. With the financial crisis 
in the 1990s, Japanese awoke from their short- 
lived dream, and Christmas Day became a meal 
ither prepared at 


home or eaten in a cosy restaurant. 


with friends or a loved one, 


You could say that the 


So what's it like today? 
Christmas festivities of yesteryear have been есір- 
sed by Halloween, however, the food and cake 
connected to the occasion have not disappeared. 
It's even been stated that one of the characteristics 
of Japanese cuisine, which has gained UNESCO 


orld Heritage status, is often closely connected 
to events. Ісу true that the Japanese love festivals 


and rituals, which is the reason why their tradi- 


tions have been able to survive. So why pass up 
another opportunity, whether imported ог 
Though that's 
nor to say that those who prepare the food fol- 


invented, to eat specific dishes? 


low tradition, rather they view these rituals as 
an opportunity to have some fun, and the dishes 
could be said to become their “plaything”. And, 
of course, it's not necessary to cook them your- 
self, it’s quite all right to buy them ready made. 
Today, a good example of this is the Christmas 
cake, After having tried every possible version 
of this celebration, the Japanese have no problem 
in enjoying all kinds of “playthings” on 24 
December. Even though the classic “Japanese” 
tradition of Christmas cake such as strawberry 
sponge cake or Christmas roll are all in evidence, 
you'll also find Yule logs made by French cake 
makers such as Frédéric Cassel, Pierre Marcolini, 
Pierre Hei 
have their own range of cakes to buy, and Japa- 
nese bakers also make their own Christmas 


né or Gilles Marchal. Luxury hotels 


cakes. Fruit cakes, even roulades, are firm favou- 


But with the passing of time, new kinds of tempta- 
tions have appeared to entice the gourmand. 


rites, and the Japanese preference for fruit, tra- 
ditionally called "water cakes", remains to this 
day 

We can also mention the fashion in cakes in 
general: a few years ago, Stollen was in vogue and 
available in patisseries as well as bakeries. It was 
valued for its long shelf-life and relatively affor- 
dable price, as well being easy to carry 

The 24 hour convenience stores sella range of cakes 
too, often cheap and small in size, for singletons, 


celebrating together. Japanese patisseries 
their own Christmas cakes made with green 


beans ог green tea, and you can even find sushi 
made to resemble Christmas cake. 
I's not difficult for the Japanese to devise kawaii 
(cute) cakes; children’s cakes in the shape of 
bears, Hello Kitty or characters from animated 
cartoons... Even cats and dogs are allowed to be 
greedy with food shaped like cakes and Yule logs 
made with meat and vegetables. 
Noris there a lack of Christmas cakes for those 
with allergies: no eggs, no milk, gluten free, low 
in carbs, low in calories... there are even halal 
cakes. With such a varied selection on offer, you 
could say that Christmas cakes are truly part of 
Japanese tradition. 
Tell me which kind of Christmas cake you like, 
and РИ tell you what kind of person you are. 
StkicucHi RYOKO 
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Those who love to watch the sun setting will find something to satisfy their passion in this part of Japan. 


AMuSTSEE Mie, jewel of the cultured pearl 


An unspoilt marine oasis, Ago Bay in the 
Ise-Shima region is full of wonderful 
discoveries. 


he sea is calm and peaceful in Ago Bay, 
in the region of Ise-Shima, Mie Prefec- 
ture, To keep the water pollution-free, 


there are no boats, just the gentle lapping of the 
waves. You can spend hours at the Yokoyama 
Observatory, surrounded by mountains, and 
contemplate the breathtaking views over the sea. 
The 60-odd islets of all sizes are characteristic 
of the region, and present a harmonious and 
relaxing whole. It’s in the waters of this bay that 
the world-famous Mikimoto jewellery company 
cultivates its precious pearls, which are sold as 
far away as Place Vendéme in Paris. The effects 


of the extraordinary life of its founder, Mikimoto 


Kokichi, are evident throughout the region. 
Born into a family of soba (buckwheat noodles) 
manufacturers, he developed an unusual grasp 
of business at a very young age. “On a visit to 
Tokyo, he met a Chinese merchant who was sel- 
ling pearls at exorbitant prices, and the idea of 
cultivating pearls immediately occurred to him, 
though it was something no-one had yet achie- 
ved,” recounts Inoue Tatsuo, the manager of the 
Mikimoto Pearl Island museum. At that period, 
it was extremely rare to find pearls in the sea: an 
experienced diver would risk life and limb to 
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collect just four or five every three months or 
зо.” On his return to Toba, Mikimoto Kokichi, 
an entrepreneur to his fingertips and an excellent 
business man, decided to discover the secret of 
cultivating pearls with the help of the akoya oys- 
ters which grew in abundance in Ago Bay. 

The idea was simple, but not so easy to carry out: 
with the support of his wife who shared his crazy 
dre 
way of successfully implanting a small bead in 
an oyster, so that it would produce nacre 
(mother-of-pearl) to es 
irritant. On 11 July 1893, following years of fai- 
lure and after just having lost 5,000 oysters in a 
red tide (algae bloom), he obtained his first five 
cultured pearls on Ojima Island, in some shells 
left over from the natural disaster. His wife, 
Uma, died three years after this first success, lea- 
ving behind five children and never knowing 
about the Mikimoto empire that would come 
into being. 

"At the start of the cultured pearl story, losses 
were enormous,” adds Agathe Torz, in charge 
of forcign visitors to the Mikimoto Pearl Island 
museum. Once the bead has been implanted, it 
takes two to three years for the oyster to produce 
the 2,000 to 3,000 layers of nacre necessary for 
a high-quality pearl. During this time, it's wat- 
ched over like a pan of milk on the stove. “А 
pearl oyster is very sensitive. The least amount 


he attempted over many years to find a 


lope the unwanted 


of pollution, the slightest change in water tem- 
perature and the cultured pearl is lost.” Just offs- 
hore from Toba, the Mikimoto Pearl Island 
museum can claim to be the pearl centre of the 
world. Here you can learn everything about the 
local cultivation of pearls, but also about oyster 
shells from all over the world, alongside specific 
шге pearls and 
their historical and economic impact on the 


information about locally 


region of Mie, not forgetting the development 
of what over time has become the Mikimoto 


jewellery business. “The jewellery workshop only 
keeps around 5% of the pearls cultivated each 
year: the roundest and shiniest. Those with the 
most perfect nacre,” Agathe Torz states, 

At rhe Mikimoto Pearl Island museum, you can 
also observe the ama, the famous female snorkel 
divers, also a fundamental part of the region's 
identity. At one time, they collected the oysters 
to be implanted as well as then returning them 
to the sea,” adds Agathe Torz. Now, they no lon- 
ger work producing cultured pearls, it's comple- 
tely automated. They put on demonstrations 
for the museum in the name of “folklore”. Dres- 
sed in their very recognisable diving outfits made 
of white material, che ama-san still dive between. 
March and September to gather awabi, the very 
expensive abalone principally eaten during New 
Year celebrations, and sazae, another type of 
local shellfish. To get to know these women bet- 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


by train is best, notably on board the Kintetsu 
Company's Ise-Shima Liner from Osaka Namba 
station, Kyoto or from Kintetsu station in 
Nagoya. 

wow. kintetss.co.ip/foreign/english/about/Ii 
тіне express/type.html 


see online: 
wowew.mikimoto-pearl-museum.co.ip/eng/ 
(Mikimoto Museum) 
https://satoumian.com (ama-san) 
http://s-tamachan.net (Confectionary and 
jewellery) 
www.miyakohotels.ne.jp/shima- 
classic/english/index.html (Shima Kankó- 
hotel) 
www.sushifumi.com (Sushifumi) 
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Mikimoto Kokichi succeeded in creating wealth for the region through the cultivation of cultured pearl 
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ter, who are well-known for their feisty character, 
you must leave Toba and travel to the heart of 
Ago Bay, right at the end of the Shima penin- 
sula. 

This is where 69-year-old Mitsuhashi Mayumi 
lives, in the village of Wagu. She loves the sea, 
has been an ama-san for 37 years and misses the 
time when “there many more of us. Today, 
there's no more than a few dozen, so we stick 
together. Ama are strong women," she smiles. 
They are the last survivors of an ancient tradi- 
tion, and continue to dive at all costs. "When I 
under water, I think of nothing else. If 
I were troubled with negative thoughts, I'd put 
myself in danger. Above all, I must not hold my 
breath for too long. I must be calm and 
relaxed.” 


am de 


With a serious look on her face, she 
adds gravely, “When you're deep under water, 
you're as alone as you are when facing death.” 

This widow is surrounded by her three children 
and cight grandchildren. Her energy and 
strength exude from every pore of her body. 
“Physically, you need to be as strong as iron to 
bean ama. The youngest in our group is 46. I 
know one ama in the region of Wajima, in the 
Noto Peninsula, which projects into the Sca of 
Japan, who is still diving at the age of 82: it's all 
in the mind. Unfortunately, it’s a profession that 
will disappear completely, we're the very last sur- 
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At the bottom of this sometimes turbulent sea, akoya oysters produce pearls that are the stuff of dreams. 


vivors,” she explains regretfully. Mayumi learned 
her profession from a teacher who was very dear 
to her, "just diving and swimming has nothing 
to do with it. You need many years apprentices- 
hip before you're proficient.” Her resistance to 
the cold is “natural. Personally, I even dive in 
winter to look for namako (sea cucumbers)." It's 
a way of life that's at the mercy of the weather, 
and "that's what's the most difficult: always 
having to juggle with the vagaries of the climate 
to decide whether or not one can dive.” She says, 
teasingly, "Now there are men who dive too, but 
they wear wetsuits: ama isa women's profession, 
they can't resist the cold like us without all their 
protective gear.” In Sato-umi-an, some ama are 
getting ready to meet some travellers and intro- 
duce them to their profession. In a wooden hut 
facing the sea, they cook fish and shellfish fora 
large meal, and explain how they work, showing 
the visitors the tools they're permitted to use to 
scrape the shellfish from the rocks. “We each 
have our own little secrets: 1 make my own 
diving mask, for instance,” she says, displaying 
it proudly. 

For those who want to know more about the 
region's cultured pearl industry, not far from 
here Morita Tochiko welcomes visitors, directly 
alongside the nets where the oysters implanted 
with a nucleus are placed. This little lady with 


a wonderful turn of phrase has always earned 
her living from the cultivation of akoya oysters. 
She loves to recount the story of her litle fishing 
port, to observe the fish that swim in the clear 
water, and to watch the oysters grow. She even 


gives you the opportunity to look in the nets 
yourself to find an oyster and extract a pearl. 
“Akoya oysters are not edible, apart from this 
tiny little bit which you eat raw, it's very good! 
Go on, eat ii 
ghing. Once the pearl has been retrieved, it's off 
to the workshop where it can be worked and 
mounted onto a piece of jewellery if you wish. 
An unforgettable souvenir. 

The region of Mie is particularly proud of its 
seafood products, and its cuisine is also quite 
exceptional, From its small sushi restaurants to 
the grandest luxury restaurants, alongside the 
wide variety of shellfish, you'll be served ise-ebi, 
akind of small local spiny lobster. At the Sus- 
hifumi fish restaurant, you can eat a dish of sar- 
dines with vinegar and ginger that's outstanding, 
and for the finest of meals, the Shima Kanko 


" she exclaims, and bursts out lau- 


Horel in Kashikojima will astound you. Since 
1951, this exceptional establishment has offered 
its clientele an incredible view of the islets in the 
bay. The Emperor has been a frequent guest and 
the hotel was chosen to host the G7 summit in 
May 2016. The writer Yamasaki Toyoko also 
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stayed here between 1955 and 2007, and often 
referred to the view over the sea from the hotel 


in many of his novels 


For the Japanese, Ise-Shima represents a high- 
point of culinary know-how, but, above all, it 
also symbolises a deep-rooted connection with 
the history and religion of the country, as illus- 
trated by Is 
the most sacred of the all Shinto shrines in the 
archipelago. That's the reason it attracts dense 


ngu, which is considered to be 


crowds of people throughout the year. People 
come to pray, to imbibe spirituality, to engulf 
in the surrounding nature. Within 


the Ise-Jingu complex, there are two main 
shrines: Kotai Jingu (Naiku), dedicated since 
2000 to the ancestral goddess, Amaterasu, pro- 
tector of the Imperial family and guardian of 
Japan, and Toyo-uke (Geku), dedicated to the 
god Toyo-uke. More than 1,500 religious rituals 
take place here to please the Japanese gods and 
to ensure world peace, prosperity for the Impe- 
rial family and a good harvest. 

In the 1990s, out of a deep sense of gratitude for 
this beautiful place and to give thanks for 
nature's generosity, the city of Ise devised Okage 
Yokocho, a maze of little streets and small artisan 
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shops at the foot of the shrine. During the Edo 
period (1603-1868), Ise-Jingu attracted many 
is 


mosphere of 


pilgrims, and to recreate the 
bygone age, buildings dating from the Edo and 
Meiji period (1603-1868) have been renovated 
or reconstructed. You'll find old-fashioned fla 
voured sweets and traditional children's toys, 
pearl jewellery, of course, and crafts. 17% undoub- 
tedly the best place to try ise-udon, 
ciality made with thick noodles, as we 
a Japanese sweet made from swect potato, or 


local spe- 


asimoan, 


even а cone of freshly roasted chestnuts... 
JOHANN FLEURI 
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LANGUAGE Let’s 


This column will include useful 
Japanese phrases that cover a variety of 
topics. 


onnichiwa, mina-san! (Hello, everyone!) 
Ke: only one month of 2018 to go! 
How do you all spend New Year? This 
time of year isan important time in Japan for pre- 
paring for the New Year. First of all, colleagues, 
friends and relatives write each other "New Year's 
cards (nengajoo)". These are greetings cards like 
Christmas cards, and if people send them while 
it's still the previous year so that they can arrive 
allat once on the morning of Ist January. As well. 
as nengajoo, people clean their entire house and 
prepare "osechi" (Japanese traditional food for 
the New Year). And as the holidays draw closer, 
everyone at work no matter their position in the 
organisation will enjoy a “forgetting the year (boo- 
nenkai)” party. "Ж Boo" means "to forget” and 
"Æ пеп” means “year”. за "t kai” (gathering/ 
party) where everyone drinks alcohol together to 
forget the difficulties of the previous year's work! 
This month, I'l teach you the special “year's end 
greeting” that colleagues and friends say to each 
other the last time they meet before the New 
Year. 
Picture this: It's the last day of work before the 
New Year! The work day has ended and you are. 
leaving the office, so you must say a "year's end 
greeting" to your (senior) colleagues so you can 
put the past year of work behind you! 


Kotoshi mo osewa ni narimashita. 
ZELS выво 
(Thank you for all you have done for me this year.) 


Yoi otoshi o. 
dW BELE, 
(Best wishes for the New Year!) 


nihonGO! 


There are two important points in the above 
conversation. Firstly, “Osewa ni narimashita" is 
a phrase often used in a business setting, "osewa" 
is an expression of gratitude for people who have 
helped take care of you, ог people who have taken 
the time to help you or helped you even when it 
isa nuisance. You can adjust the saying according 
to tense: “Osewa пі narimasu (in the future)", 
“Osewa ni natteimasu (present)”, “Osewa ni nari- 
mashita (past)”. 

Next, “Yoi otoshi o” translated literally means 
“good year" — but that is because the second half 
of the sentence has been abbreviated. In Japanese, 
if the two people in a conversation understand 
what is being talked about, then the subject or the 
verb are sometimes abbreviated. If you were to 
write out the fill sentence, it would be "Yoi otoshi 
oomukae kudasai (“I hope that you have a good 
year"). The half abbreviated sentence, “Yoi otoshi 
о" is a special phrase everyone knows the meaning 
of If you want to be more formal, then you should 
use the full phrase. 


So now you have successfully finished your last 
day of work for the year and the long-waited New 
Year's holiday is upon you! For Japanese people, 
New Year's (especially from 31* December to 34 
January) is a time for all the family to get together 


and is the year's busiest and liveliest special time. 


On New Year's Eve, the family gets together and 
everyone eats "toshikoshi soba” noodles together. 
When the countdown to the New Year 
approaches, the family goes out for the “ni nen 
mairi” shrine visit. “Toshikoshi soba” New Year's 
noodles are a tradition that started in the Edo 
Period. Compared to other types of noodles, these 
are easy to cut so they represent "cutting away the 
years misfortune”. They are long and thin, so they 
also represent wishing for along life. The name 
"toshikoshi" combines “$ toshi (year) and “ГУ 
kosu (to pass)”, во "toshikoshi" means to enter 
the New Year — and so people eat them on 31st 
December. And some Japanese people go to the 
shrine or temple to pray (“#9 mairi”) on New 


and the New Year, it is called the "=F ni nen 
mairi ("two year prayer”). Unlike New Year's Eve 
in the UK which calls up images ofa lively night 
full of fireworks, there is a quiet and peaceful 
atmosphere in Japan with the sound of joya по 
kane” — temple bells ringing out the old year with 
one hundred and eight rings. Ifa Japanese person 
hears this sound, they will have a profound feeling 
of “oh... this year has finished”, 


Kotoshi mo osewa ni narimashita. 
Yoi otoshi о! 


MARIKA.H 


1 Check out a previous column "Happy New 
Year" (New Year's greeting): 


Minato’ - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 
https://minato-jf.jp/ 
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Film 

ONE CUT OF THE DEAD 

4-17 Jan / London and more 
http;/thirdwindowfilms.com 


DRUNKEN ANGEL [Yoidore tenshi | 
5 Jan / London 

RASHOMON [Rashómon] 
12Jan / London. 
https://princecharlescinema.com. 


In Search of Forgotten Colours 
until 27 Jan / London. 
wwwxamacuk 


Workshop. 

Japanese Creativity Day 

3 Jan / Bristol 
www.creativeworkspacebristol.co.uk 
The Art of Shibori 


Dementia Friends Training Event and 
Japan Study Tour 


Bento Workshop Ft. Sara of Shiso Delicious 
20Jan/London 
www.tencablestreet.com 


Art 

The Geometrist by Tomoko AZUMI 
until 10 Jan / London 

www japanhouselondon.uk 


Music 


Nobuyuki Tsujii: Satie, Debussy & Chopin 
30Jan/London 
Www southbankcentre co.uk. 


Disclaimer: Zoom Japan does not accept any responsibilty for events registered in the calendar, or for amy los or damage resting from these events Events ted are not in any way run or endorsed by Zoom Japan. 
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Celebrate this festive season 
with a taste of Japan 


Find recipes perfect for sharing with friends & family at PS 
www.yutaka.london/Recipes 
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